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guard and said to him: " Go to the tent of my cousin, the Lord of La Palisse; commend me to him and to all the French lords . . . and tell them that the assault will not be made to-day/'
The chronicler adds:
" I do not know how it was, but the night after this happened, the Emperor went off suddenly about forty miles from the camp, and from thence ordered his people to raise the siege." l
This is a striking instance of Maximilian's quick, impetuous temper, which made him yield to a sudden impulse, regardless of consequences. It was a fatal step, for his retreat to the Tyrol did much towards breaking up the League against Venice, who gradually regained all that she had lost. During the siege, Marguerite had received frequent letters from her father, and he tries to explain his retreat by the great strength of the garrison, their powerful artillery, but above all he alludes to the want of spirit and enterprise amongst his own followers, of which the chronicler of Bayard gives so vivid an example. Yet he had not given up all hope of ultimate success, for he ends his letter : "By the help of God ... we will constrain them to render us obedience."
Unfortunately for Maximilian, the Pope had changed his policy. He had obtained all that he desired, and on February 1510 he came to terms with Venice, who consented to yield him all ecclesiastical rights, free navigation in the Adriatic, and everything else that he demanded. The next object of Julius II was to expel the "barbarians" from Italy, and for this
1 " The Story of Bayard," p. 134 (Christopher Hare).
